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THE LITERATURE CURRICULUM 



What caii the teacher do to encourage pupils td read library books in the 

classrbbin setting? Chainbers^recdimnends the following: 

Firsts and above all^ Is our attitude about the role of 
readltig— real reading— -Iti the classrooin. If we help stu- 
dents understand that the purpose of developmental reading 
and the acquisition of reading skills Is to give then the 
key to the world of literature and all Its wonders, have 
moved forward. Indeed. The library, or the library corner^ 
should not be a place for free activity alone, 9? ?n extra- 
curricular activity. Instead, it should be an interesting 
P^^^?_ ^9 ^hich children can go often, expecting to find an 

exciting, changing collection of 8ood books. it_?^o?i^_^?_ 

?_P|^?? children are encour- 

aged to hunt^ browse^ and explore. It should be a place 
where he can choose books that will give him answers or 
provide delights Weekly book talks can attest to bur atti- 
tude about books. By our attention to a good trade book 
in the book talk^ we indicate the worthwkllehess of chil- 
dren's literature^ Children are affected by pur attitudes 
tbwdrd things. That is part of theway they learn. The 
wayweyiew the role of chlldreh*6 literature as part of 
their lives dbesa great deal in teaching them the value 
of reading that literature. 

Pupils need td experience a quality literature curriculum. Thus, the 
reading curriculum needs td go beyond goals of having learners Identify new 
words as well as develdplng skills pertaining td diverse types of comprehen- 
sldn. There are numerous reasons for emphasizing a quality literature 
curriculum. 

First of all, pupils cannot experience all facets of living directly. 



They can learn, however, from vlcafldus experiences, e.g., reading what others 
have done, achieved, acquired, and experienced. There are^ of course^ selected 



Dewey W. ChamberSj Children's Literature in ^he € urricul ym . Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Company, 1971, page 31. 
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experiences that none of txs vooid wish to live through. ThiiSi a reader cna 
iearn nuch from others* deeds^ thoughts » and acts. A reader night then be 
able to formulate his/her own goals in life more adecjiiately through, reading 
what others have experienced * There are groups in society who wish to censor 
diverse selections from the literature curriculum. The censored selectibniB 
appear much more so on the senior high school level than the elementary school , 
level. The literature ciirrlciilumi however | must assist pupils to fbrm|ilate 
their own goals and purposes in life. 

Values can be dictated to piiplls by parents » teachers, atid others in 
society • Too frequently, dictation of values to the young has not been effectives 
Also, the dictated values may not be appropriate in a changing society. Con- 
servative values then might not be applicable in the coming years. There 
are values, however, that have endured in space and time^ such as doing txntb 
dtihers that which we would want done to us^ Even then^ in changing times and 
situations, the Golden Rule needs reihterpretatibhs and modified implementa- 
tions. From a study of literature ^ pupils can evaluate and adopt selected desired 

2 

values. Dbnbghue wrbte: 

While the children's first exposure to literature, is Mother, 
Gbbse and bther rhymes and stbries^ children should gradually 
experience every type and form of literature in a school pro- 
gram that is comprehensive and sequentially plotted thrbughdUt 
the elementary grades. Such a program not only strengthens 
the developmental reading curriculijm but contributes in a 
significant way to the attaihmeht of several other objectives 
of elementary education. 

Secondly^ reading quality literature can provide relaxation for the reader. 
Much is spoken and written about meands of coping with stress, individuals in 
society need to cope with many unwanted situations. The involved person needs 
to find ways of dealing with stress. Reading can be a good way of restoring 

♦ , ■ 

^Mildred R. Ddndghue, The^ €hil4 «i4 ^he^ jSnfeltsh Language Arts s Second 
Edition. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Publishers^ 1975^ page 85. 
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equilibrium. One can forget about Btresaful aitustiona when reading* The 
reader can become so thoroughly ehgrbaaed in reading ideas that little or no « 
time is inherently available for vorryihgi regretting^ or fearing* 

The teacher arid parents must be actively involved in assisting pupils to 
become proficient in reading. The teacher alone cannot perform this vital 
responsibility of or the pupil. Parents must also like reading and support a 
quality reading curriculum in the school/class setting. The pupil must assume 
major responsibility in wanting to learn to read. Otherwise » how can a pupil 
learn to read in order to achieve goals pertaining to relaxing the self? 

Thirdly^ literature for pupils can provide a guidance resource. There 
are learners who experience grave personal and social problems. Difficulties 
are involved when identifying problems and attempting to assist pupils in over- 
coming these difficulties • No doubt » an adequate number of good counselors are 
lacking in the school settings Children's literature csit provide assistance to 
pupils in attempt ihg to cope with personal and social problems. What kinds of 
problems do pupils experience? These might well include poverty ^ shyness ^ 
aggressiveness I hbstilityi ill healthy obesity^ excessive tallness or shortness^ 
and loneliness. The teacher needs to guide pupils individually to choose 
library books which assist in coping with problematic situations. 

Fourthly p. each pupil may receive assistance from reading literature in 
becoming knowledgable about diverse kinds of careers. Too frequently^ workers 
in society have drifted into a job or bccupatibn. The "drifting" into the world 

_ __ __ L _ _ _ __ _ _ 

of work has made for feelings of dissatisfaction in the bccupatibnal/vbcatibnal 
arena. Certainly , a quality career education prbgram can prbvide pupils with 
selected understandings^ skills » and attitudes needed to be successful ultimately 
In the world of work. Each person needs to achieve optimally in the career arena. 
Working at jobs/occupations that are not personally rewarding can make for feelings 
of futility^ Literature on careers written for learners on different achievement 
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ievele can provide necesBBry subject ssatter for paptis contemplattng the wotld o 
work. 

The centralized/classroon library needs library books and other reading 
materials on diverse levels of achievement pertaining to many relevant careers* 
the teacher needs to introduce learners to reading materials on careers. With 
appropriate readiness experiences^ learners can be guided to read content per- 
taining to the world of vorS.^ 

Fifthly^ skills in reading can be developed when literature is being read 
by children. Too frequently » basal textbooks are read by learners* Basal 
materials may not meet the reading needs of •elected pupils. Then tbb» library 
books generally are chosen by the involved learner; the subject matter In these 
books is usually not assigned to pupils » unless a specific purpose is involved. 
Teachers may feel that too many pupils are turned off in reading vhen basal 
materials are utilized in the reading curriculum. Library books chosen by the 
involved pupil may provide the needed spark to encourage reading. 

Sixthly, pupils can learn much subject matter related to different curricu 
lum areas when engaged in the readii^of library books w There are library books 
written on diverse levels of achievement pertaining to many nations on the face 
of the earth; Thus» pupil achievement in diverse social studies units can be 
aided when selected library books are read, in other curriculim areas~sciencep 
mathematics^ healthy art» musics and plxysicai education — related library books 
are in evidence which learners may read; 

Quality Literature in the Curriculum 

Most basal reading programs tend to emphasise pupils' mastering diverse 
word recDgnition techniques, such as using configuration clues ^ phonetic anaiy<^ 
sis, syllabication, structural analysis, context clues, and picture clues, the 

ultimate goal in word recognition for pupils should be to recognize words tmme- 



diately as sight words. In addition to word recognition techniques ^basal 
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reading approach emphasizes learners achieving cbniprehenslbn skills such as 
reading to acquire f acts » directions p a sequence of Ideas » inalii Ideas, and gen- 
eralizations, as veil as reading Critically i reading creatively i and reading 
to solve prbblems. However, there are additional Ingr^j^lents that need to 
becdxne a part of a relevant literature ciirflculuni for children. 

Setting of the Story 

The language arts teacher needs to guide pupils to understand and attach 
meaning to the setting of a story or library book. Where did the events take 
place? Fupiis need to understand if events took place in a rurai^ urban, or 
suburban aria. Also, learners need to attach meaning to vhlch clty^ state ^ or 
nation one or more events took place. Certainly^ human behavior differs when 
events in literature take place In a rural ^ as compared to suburban or urban 
region. Behavior of human beings^ of course » differs much among individuals 
vithin a rural ^ or a suburbahi or ah urban region. 

In dealing with the setting of a story i pupils also heed to iixidef stand 
when ah eveht (or evehts) took place. Time is a sighificaht factor to con- 
sider wheh the reader attempts to attach tneahihg to content in children's 
literatiirie. Hi6tdr4-cai f let ion, for exainpie^ pertains to a study of; selected 
evehts in the past. Types of transportation, clothing, homes, schools, com- 
miinicatidn, recreational endeavors, and foods eaten might veil depend upon 
the period of time being studiqd in history. Thus, ^pupii needs to consider 
time elements, as veil as geographical regions vhen attaching meaning to 
children's literature. ; 

The specifics or details of the setting may either be suggested or stated, 
directly* the setting of a story might also reveal ch&racterizatioh^ as veil 
as sequential ensuing evehts ih the story. 

' ^ ■ 7 ■ . 




Characterlzatlbn 

In addition to the setting of a Btbryi professlbhal writers of novels 
also spend considerable tline In describing the Involved characters • What kind 
of a person (or persons) are specific Individuals within a story? Do the Indi- 
viduals remain stable in terms of traits possessed, or are growth and change 
inherent? There certainly are number ous character traits that any one Individual 
may possess. A person might then be slxy but friendly, intelligent, hard working, 
and achievement oriented ^ The personal may also possess traits of being altru- 
istic. 

A different person might be aggressive^ hostile, irresponsible, and handsomei 
The person may possess traits of being intelligent: but not utilizing talents and 
abilities possessed. Thds^ each learner should be guided to desc^f?ke character 
traits of htiman beings in a story. Inferences must also be developed* WrltefSy: 
of course, do not always state factually the kinds of characters within a story* 
To be able to attach meaning to content readi pupils need to uhderstahd the coh-^ 
cept of characterizati on as it relates to actual human beings in a story or hovel. 

There are diversie means used by authors to describe persbhality and 
character of htiman beings. Thtis^ a writer may discuss the effects bf one 
character on others. The feelings and thoughts within each character might 
be described i Also, the physical appearance, deeds » and speech of any char- 
acter need adequate consideration within a story. Reasons for each character 
behaving as he/she did should be analyzed by pupils i 

Plot in thci Literature Curriculum 

Language arts teachers need to assist learners, inductLvely and/br 
deductively I -f b disco\rer the -plot in a given literary selection. Thus ^ "the ~ ~ 
pupil is guided to; ascertain yyhat happened in a story. Too frequently^ pupils 
have cqmpleted reading a library book without under standing what trply happened 
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in the eeiection. Diverse kinds of cbmprehehslbn skills need to be developed 
within learners in order to understand the concept of plot. Two previdUs con- 
cepts discussed, related to a quality literature curriculum, involved setting 
and characterization . These cbricepts in any literary ^ selection need under- 
standing so that comprehensive meaning ia attached to a sequence of happenings 
involving plot . If pupils do not understand what actually happened in a given 
selection^ they have not understddd the plot of a library book or story. 
Essential ingredients in a quality literature curriculum must be emphasized by 
the language arts* teacher. Thus, the plot of a selection needs to be under- 
stood by learners; otherwise, comprehension and mGanihg are being omitted in 
the ongoing literature curriculum. 

A quality literature curriculum involves pupils utilizing diverse word 
recognition techniques. Also, an adequate number of pbupbses dLn comprehension 
needs emphasis in ongoing lessons and units. In addition tb mastering word 
recognition techniques and developing cbmprehensibn prbficiency, learners need 
to attach meaning to literary concepts^ such as setting , characterization , and 

^ibt . * 

_ 3 

Tiedt and Tiedt wrote: 

Literature has seldbm been part of the reading program in the 
elementary schbbl^ fbr reading Has been dominated by the basal 
reading series. What are the advantages of a literature- 
reading prdgram over the traditional controlled-yocabulary 
anthblbgy? The use of literature in a reading program for 
elementary school students offers quality content to a course, _ 
of study which has concentrated solely on the teaching of skills. 

it is tliae that we scknoMedge the value of proMOfcatiye 

material in exciting the student about reading. Until we 
have this excitement present in the reading lesson^ we will 
not develop a nation of readers. t 

Many titles from children's literature can be^ and are being, 
used as reading text material. The advantages bf Pippi Lo sg^ 
stocking , A Wrinkle in Time ^ and Jolihny Tremaiii over the 
familiar basal reader are overwhelming: 

1. &ccellent wiritihg-lJinagery ^ use of words ^ itbry telling ability. 
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2i ^o^^^^P^^y of ® long 8tory-'-piot development » chafac-^ 
terizatton* 

3. Greater interest value-- Intrigue ^ atmosphere^ entertainments 

4. Integratibh of literature » language ^ and composition studies. 

Point of View i 

In analyzing subject matter in a quality literature curriculum^ pupils also 
need to be guided to understand who^ in particular » is telling the story, thus, 
from whose point of view are the events and iixcidents being told? Pupils need 
to notice if and when the characters in a story actually speakp or is a harra*^ 
tive account being presented? is the first , second » or third person (noun or 
pronoun) actually presenting ideas » rather than sequential descriptions being 
utilized in presenting ideas? 

Meanings attached to reading a story^ novels or library book may vary much 
depending upon who is presenting sequential content. Professional writers of 
novels pay much attention to point of view ixt developing literary works. 

If the author or a character in the story tells sequential content^ the 
story is delimited to the thoughts^ experiences^ perceptions^ and expressions 
of that person relating ordered events in the literature being read. The nar- 
rator is the person telling the story. If the author tells the story^ he/she 
generally remains anonymous and ina^cefi few of no references to the personal self. 
Generally > ±f a character in the story is xiarrating content ^ he/she refers to 
the self as "I". 

Theme in Literature 
What is the main idea in the story » library bobk^ or hovel? ' Thus, pupils 



Iris M. Tiedt and Sidney tiedtV Contemporary JEnglish in ^the^^Elementa^ 

School . Second Edition. Ehgiewbbd Cliffs^ New Jersey: Prentice-Haii, inc.. 
1975, page 359. 
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heed to cdhlslder the concept of theme * Theine Ihvolveis the author's Idea or 
ideas pertalhihg to situations In life. The writer may directly state the 
Involved theme. The theme might also be izoplled. Ordinarily i theme as a con--* 
cept does not involve moral standards^ or rules to live by. In reading a 
literary select ion, the reader needs to ask what the cbhsunmiable content says 
about nature, about people, and about life itself. 

Irony of the Situation 
Each learner needs readiness experiences to achieve objectives in the 
literature curriculum. Never should teachers emphasize selected goals unless 

pupils can be successful in achieving the stated objectives. Pupils, as well 

• ^ 

as the teacher^ become frustrated if the former are not ready to attain new 

ends. Feelings of failure binder pupils in developing an adequate self-^cbhcept . 
Feelings of adequacy are necessary in order to achieve relevant goals. Thus^ 
pupils heed to be ready to uhderstand the cdhcept of irony of the situatlbh jbr 
it should hot be emphasized ih the literature curriculum. 

What is irony _of the situatibh? Evehts turn out differently for any one 
character, as. compared to what the involved reader anticipated. Supposing, a 
character is portrayed as having experienced a nbl^le undeflled background* As 
a surprise tactic, the writer reveals, directly or indirectly, that the charac- 
ter was involved in a series of thefts and robberies. Or, a person. having grown 
up in higl^unfortuaate settings becomes a quality ^ieader in the community. As 
a further e^axiipie^ a person in combat flies^ numerous successful bombing missions 
over enemy territory. The same character arrives home safely, only to die in an 

automobile accident involving travel to a routine destination. 

^ __ [ __, ; 

-in the concept of Irony in ibiterature^ t±e author tries to hide his true:::^::^:^ 

■ .) 

feelings', pertaining to an incident^ events or deed.l^ The character's deeds may not 
be consistent with stated beliefs. 
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In Suimary 

i^tterature is a significant part of the total school curriculuin. Each 
pupil needs to experience a quality children's literature ctxrrictxlum. The 
reading curriculum needs to incbrpbrate pupils developing proficiency in diverse 
word recbgnitibh skills ^ as well as in a variety bf purpbses invbiving cdinpre- 
hehsibh. Alsb^ quality literature needs adequate emphasis. Thus, concepts 
such as the setting bf the story j charact^# izattbn > pldt ^ ^dint of vieQ ,^ hei pe, 
irony bf the situatibh j as well as satire need to be inherent in literature. 
Each pupil I hbwever^ heeds to be ready to understated these concepts prior to their 
implemehtatibn in the literature curriculum. Learners individually need to attach 
interests meaning, and purpose in ongoing activities and experiences. 



Selected References 
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GROUPING STUDENTS IN READING 

There are numerous means in grouping learners for instruction in reading 
Teachers and supervisors need to study and analyze diverse ^lans. Adopted 
grouping procedures need to guide students to achieve optimally. Which ap- 
proaches in placing learners into groups might be utilized to aid student 
progress in reading?' 

Homogeneous Grouping 

Many teachers group students hbmbgeriebusly to minimize a wide range of 
reading achievement. Thus, a more uhifdrm set of learners in demonstrating 
skills in reading is in evidence. Perfect unifdrmity will never be in evi- 
dence. It is easier to provide for individual levels ih reading achievement 
if the range of achievement is somewhat uniform. Within a classroom, the 
teacher might then place the top* middle, and slower achievers into three 
different reading groups. A single series of basal readers may be utilized 
in teaching and learning. Or, multiple series might also be used in dhgdihg 
lessons and units. A major goal^of reading instruction is to guide each stu- 
dent, whether in the fast, average, or slower group, to learn as much as 
possible. 

Ediger^ wrote: 

Teachers may find it easier to teach a given grdup df learners if hdmd- 

geneous grouping is in evidence as cdmpared to heterdgeriedus grduping since 
the^ange of achievement w.ill hdt be as great within a class.\ However, 
teachers may not like td teach a class df slow learners as. well as those who 
achieve at a faster rate df speed. The attitude df the teacher, of course, 

^Marlow Ediger^ Releyaricy _ih the Elementary Curriculum , kirksville, 
Missouri: Simpson Publishing Cdmpany, 1975, page 162. 
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may be reflected within learners. Since the range of achievement in a class 
may be very great in heterdgehebUs grouping, it may_pQSie a problem for some 
teachers in providing for individual differences. In certain methods of . 
teaching it_may not matter much if heterbgehebus or hbrhbgeheous grouping is 
Utilized^ For example^ in individualized reading^ each pupil basically _ 
selects his _bwh_ library book to read. Re generally selects abbbk which is 
dri his reading level. His dwn reading df the. library book will involve a 
pace which should be in harmony with being able to cdmprehehd the cdhtehts 
adequately. Each pupil in a class wi^l read at a different rate dfspeed. 
Also* each learner will select a library book whTCh differs in cdmplexity 
form other library books selected for reading by other children in the 
classroom. Thus, individual differences can be provided for regardless df 
capacity and achievement levels of pupils in a class or group. 



Advocates of the nongraded school emphasize students being grouped 



homogeneously based on reading achievement. Thus, teachers need to identify 
reading progress of students, as early as possible, perhaps in grade one. 
The top achievers are taught in one room, the next best achievers in the 



second room, and placing the slowest learners in reading in a separate room. 
Adjustments, mo doubt, will need to be made if a learner progresses 
. more rapidly or slowly in reading compared to previous times. He/she may 
then heed to be placed in a different room so that increased homogeneity is 
in evidence. The teacher in a nongraded school will also have three reading 
groups within a room. The range of achievement within each group' is then 
further minimized. Flexible grouping heeds td be emphasized fdr each student 
in reading. The involved learner needs td be placed in a classrddm and group 
witl^^ih.a room whereby continuous progress can take place. 



Dufay wrote: 

It isa startling truths No_two_s But this fact 

regarding snowflakesij of small consequence to_th^ destiny of our nation^ 
Our greater concern most be for facts relating to_a more complex group, in- 
finitely more precious and more .crucial- to the future welfare of our society 
—our children. Common senses as well as experience and intuition, tells 
us that children are indeed also in the hb-two-are-alike category. 

Homogeneous grouping in reading instruction does hot emphasize: 



Frank R. bufav> iJnqradinq the Elementary School . West Nyack, New York: 
Parker Publishing Company, 1966, page 17. 
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1. mixed achieverrient levels of students within a set of learners. 

2. rigid means of grouping which rema:in stable in time and space. 



Individualized Reading 

Individualized reading emphasizes an open-ended curriculum. Thusi the 
learner may select sequentially which library books to read and to omit. An 
adequate number of book need to be available to learners to stimulate inter- 
est in reading. Also, the library books need to be dri diverse levels of 
reading achievement. Thus, the slow^ average, and talented reader may select 
a library book of personal interest on a level of complexity which meets 
personal aspirations. 

After having selected and read a library bbbk^ the involved student then 

engages in a ebhferenee with the teacher to appraise reading achievement. 

The student and the teacher may appraise the following: interest in the 

library bbbk^ quality of comprehehsidn of content read, and proficiency in 

oral reading, the teacher needs to record observations made, inherent in 

the cdnference. 

3 

Veatch wrote: 

One of the advantages of individualized reading over other methods is 
the elimination of pressure and tension from the student in his attempt to 
meet the standards of his group^ Why should he be compared with anyone _ 
else? He is not exactly like anyone else. When group competition is re- 
moved and the child is allowed to compete agaihs own ability 
becomes the standard by which he is judged and tensions and pressures will 
give way to a more relaxed and mbre efficient type of study. The removal 
of this pressure should also eliminate the development of pbssible emo- 
tional blockages and undesirable attitudes toward reading. 

Maximum efficiency in the use of a child's time. is another advantage 
of individualized reading. The student dbes hot drill with a group on 
words which only certain members in the group db not know. Instead^ ftf _ 
spends time only bh his own list bfwbrds he dbes not khbw. The amdunt of 
time which the student spends in silent relcTing is ilsb increased because 
he need not wait while others are reading brally. Instead^ he spends his 
time in doing his bwh silent reading or in activities related to this 
reading. 



Nanette Veatehi Individualizing Your Reading Program . New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1959^ page 105.* 
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Individualized reading does not emphasize: 

!• teachers selecting reading mate^^^ for students. Guidance is 

5iven onlj^ to those learners who are not able to pursue the reading of sequen 
tial library books. 

2. teachers solely selecting objectives, learning activities^ and ap- 
praisal procedures. 

3. a formal, structured readi^ curriculum in which scope and sequence 
has been determined for the learner. 

4. the use of specific, measurable objectives. 

5. management systems of instructi bh with sequential learnings deter- 
mined for students. 

Heterogeneous grouping is desired in individualized programs of reading 

instructi oh. Regardless of achievement and interest levels, each student can 

select sequentially those library books which meet personal heeds* interests* 

and abilities. 

Language Experience Methods 
Language experience approaches in teaching reading emphasize content to 
be read which comes from the personal experiences of involved students. Too 
frequently, students read content from textbooks which does 'not relate to 
their personal lives,. Thus, to "initiate and develop a language experience 
reading curriculum, learners need to have rich personal experiences. These 
experiences may include the use of excursions oh the school grounds and into 
the larger community, films, filmstripsi slides, illustrations, transpar- 
encies and the overhead projector, and games/simulatibhs. 

Pertaining to the language experience method in teaching reading, Bush 
4 

and Huebner wrote: 

In the initial stages when children dictate their own stories, the 
teacher as recorder pointy out letters that stand for sound good words the 
children Have used to express their ideas, and sentence structure. He or she 



^Clifford L. Bush and Margaret Huebner, Strategies for Reading in the 
Elementarjt Scftocq. Second edition. New YorRl Macmi 1 1 arTFubl 1 shi hg Gompahy ^ 
1979* pages 256 and 257. 
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helps the child note similarities in beginning and ending of some words and 
helps the children build a basic stock of sight vocabulary useful in their 
reading and writing. • 

Meaningful experiences with clay, paint, and other materials provide 
opportunities for further self-expression. As children spdhtahedusly talk 
about their activities, they are encouraged to write their own stories. 
They write again in content areas as they record ihfdrrnatidh_dh topics of 
interest, contributing to class newspapers or class bddks. The teacher en- 
courages self-expression and helps ehildrehas they ask for spelling* punc- 
tuation marks, and other aids to writing, Reading practtce is obtained as 
children read their own writing, each dther's^ ahd| final ly* the adult 
writing in published material. 

bahguage experience approaches do hot emphasize: 

1. the use df textbddks arid workbooks in teaching reading. 

2. utilizatidh df behaviorally stated ends in Teaching and learning. 



3. a formal* teacher determined reading curriculum. 

4. hdmdgeheous grouping procedures in reading. 

5. commeri rally prepared materials in teaching reading. 

Interage Grouping 

Interage grouping advocates believe that learners of several age levels 
should be taught as a group in reading. This harmonizes more with life in 
society in which individuals of several age levels interact with each other. 
Educatdrs emphasizing interage grouping state that a single age level of 
learners in a classroom does hot, by any means, guarantee hdmdgeheity in the 
classrddm. A cross age group may be more homogeneous in reading ability as 
compared to a set of students basically having the same/similar chronological 
age. Thus* students in grades four, five, and six, may be regrouped so that 
the highest achievers in reading are in one classroom, the next best achievers 
in the second classroom, the third best attairiers in the third room, and so 
dh. The chances are^that in any one classroom, there will be students from 
grades four, five, and six. 

Interage age grouping does hot stress: 

1. Learners of ,a Single chronological age being taught together cdhtiriu- 
dusly. 

2. separating the school environment from society in terms of age levels. 
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3; heterbgeriedus grouping in the reading curriculum. 

4, learners meeting grade. level standards^ based bri the individual 
grade level they are in presently. 

5. the self cbritaihed classrbdmi in which a given set of students is 
being taught cbhtinubusly in all curriculum areas. 



Heterbgeheous Grouping in Reading 
Nuitlerbus educatbrs recomnlehd heterogeneous grouping of students in the 
classroom. Mixed achievement and capacity levels of learners are then in- 
herent in a given set bf learners. The gifted and slower learners may hip 

i 

taught in separate groups in a homogeneaus setting. Many reading specialists 



believe that within a heterogeneous group, the teacher can provide for in- 
creased uniformity in achievement within a set of students by grouping learn- 
ers homogeneously. Thus, three reading groups may be an end result within 



a room— the fast, the average, and the slower readers. 

Pertaining to heterogeneous grouping. Shepherd and Ragan^ wrote: 

Heterogeneous instructional groups or classes are formed whenever no 
single factor governs the assignment of pupils to groups and classes. Hetero- 
geneous classes are viewed as ebritainirig the same rajiges bf instructional arid 
iridividual differences as the total group at that pbsitibri bri the vertical 
sequence; 

ADVANTAGES ehAIME0 FOR HETERBGENEBUS GR0UPING. 

1; Theiriteraetibri bf the various ability levels ebritributes tb all aspects 
bf development arid aehiev^merit. 

2; Reterbgerieous groups are more analogous tb the relatibriships iri life. 

3i The iristructibrial mbdels arid parti cipatibri alterriatives available tb 
pupils arid teachers are more riumerbus. 

4. Some research studies generally favor social i affective^ and maturational 
advaritages for children in heterogeneous groups. 



LIMITATIONS CLAIMED FOR HETEROGENEOUS GROUPING. . 

i. The research evidence concerning suggest that there 

are ho differences between the two grouping plans. 



Gene b. Shepherd and William B. Ragan, Modern Elementary ^ turri^uiJ^^ 
Sixth edition. New Ybrk: Holt, Ri.nehart and Winston, 1982, pages 57 and 58. 
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2. the wider range of variations in achievemeht heeds and capacities itialce it 
difficult for the teacher to provide for the individualization of ihstruetibhs. 

3. The pupils who learn more $lowly are less likely to have opportunities for 
academic leadership and success because of the presence of brighter pupils. 

Heterogeneous grouping does hot emphasize: 

1; Groupihg top achievers ih reading in bhe_classrbom,_the next best 

achievers in a secohd room, followed by succeeding levels of Slower Achievers 
in other rooms; 

2. Tracking learhers withih a classroom in termsof abiltiy levels. 

Each student, however, must be guided to achieve optimally in reading. 

3. A certain ability level of students learning from each other only, in 
a classroom. -Rather, students of mixed achievement levels are to learn from 
each other. 

Programmed Reading Ihstructibh 
Each student achieves on ah ihdividual basis when utilizing prbgrarfiried 
materials. In using prograrraned textbooks, the prbgrammer selects dbaectives 
for students to attaih; Thus, the prbgrarmner chbbses sequential learnings 
for learners; A small ambuht bf cbhtent is presented to the irivdlved stu- 
dent when readihg frbm a prbgrammed text. Next the learner answers a comple- 
tion item cbverihg the subject matter read. Generally* the response is written 

by the student ih a separate answer book. Next* the learner uncovers the 

m.. _ 

cbrrect answer tb the cbmpVetibh item as provided by the programmer; If the 
studeht respbhded correctly * reirifdrcemeht in learning should be ih evidehce 
and the learner is ready for the next sequential programmed item. No grbupihg 
bf students is necessary. Each achieves at his own uhique bptimal rate. 
Should the involved student have responded incor^rectly , he/she sees the cbrrect 
answer as provided by the programmer and is still ready fbr the next sequential 
linear item in readihg; The same/similar procedure in learning is used again 
and again--read, respbhd, ahd check by the ihvolved learner. 
Pertaining to Programmed Ihstructibh^ Skihher^ wrote: 



B. F.Skinner^ "Reflections bri a Decade bf Teaching Machines," T§a£^§£s_ 
College Record , November, 1963. 
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An important contribution has been the so-called "programing" of know- 
ledge and skills-^the construction of ^arefulTy_ arranged se^ 
gencies leading to the tenriinal performances wM 

The teacher begins with whatever behavior the student brings to the instruc- 
tional situatipn;_by selective reinforcemen he changes that behavior so that 
a given terminal performance is more and more closely approximated; Even with 
lower organisms, quite complex behaviors can be "shaped" in this way with sdr- 
prising speed; thehuman organism is presumably far more sensitive. So impor- 
tant is the principle of programing that it is often regarded as the main 
comtribution of the teachjng-machine movement, but the experimental analysis 
of behavior has much more to contribute to a technology of education. 

Computer Assisted instruction (BAI) works in a similar manner as is true 
of using progranrned textbooks. At a computer terminal .enter, the student,' 
working on an individual .basis, types in his/her name bri the keyboard. The 
appropriate lesson number also heeds to be typed in. The first item for the 
student to read appears bri the mbriitbr or screen. A small amount of subject 
matter appears bri the screeri. This is followed by a question to answer or a 
ebmpletibri item to complete, the involved student types in the intended cor- 
rect respbrise. If the learner responded correctly, he/she is rewarded with the 
statemerit "that's good" appearing on the screen. The student is then ready for 
the next sequential linear item. If an incorrect response was given by the 
student, the words "try again" may appear on the screeri. If a correct response 
to the same item is then given by the studerit, he/she progresses to the next 
sequential item. If incorrect, the learner now sees the cbrrect respbrise bri 
the screen and is also ready for the next sequeritial task. Cbritiriually, the 
learner ready, responds, arid checks using GAI iri brdered^ sequential steps of 

learning. Wbftlwill wrote: 

* It is. iriterestirig tb ribte the fascination which subject matter character- 
ized by a high degree of iriternal structure, such as mathematics, logic, and_^ 
the physical sciences, have exerted on those active in the field of programing. 
These are, bf cburs^, .precisely the subjects which.lend themselves most r 
tb the cbristrUctibri bf programs corisisting of a rational sequerice of small 
steps* Once this ladder has been buiU for the learner, it is assumed that he 
will Iriexbrably mbve upward by dint of successive reinforcements. Thus, the 
need fbr any further attention to theUarning process involved in the mastejy 
bf the material by the studerit is apparently obviated. 



. JoachimWohlwIll, "The Teaching Machine: Psychology's New Rdbbyhbrse," 
Teacher's Ebllege Record ^ Nbvemberj 1962. 
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_ It may be noted in passing that this appr^^ takes for 

granted the intervention of certain verba] and mediational processes in tiifi 
learner, whose rol^e in the learning proce^ is hardly recognized, let alpnfe 
understood. One may well ask by what magic the logical or semantic relations 
between successive items in a sequence built up by the programer are in faet 
responded to by the learner. That he may do so (provided hehas reached_the 
appropriate level of verbal and ^^intel lectual development^ and the programer 
has-dbne his work skillfully and diligently enough') is an undent 
ieal fact, but until some attempt is made to investigate just what the . 
learner does in proceeding along such a sequence, this will remain a purely 
pragmatic enterprise, built essentially oh guesswork. 

In eiosihg 

There are humerbus means of grouping students for reading ihstructidn; 

___ ___ ____ _. __ _ 

Each plan heeds to be^ studied thoroughly in tr^ns of strengths and weakhessesi 
Ultirhatelyi a method or cdmbihatibh of methods heed selecting tb guide each 
student to achieve as well as possible in reading. 
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WORD RECOGNITION TECHiaQUES • IN THE READING CURRICULUM 

There are selected means in guiding learners to recognize and identify 
nev words. Individuai differences among students need adetjuate provision. 
Each learner needs to attain optimally in reading,. Quality dhjectives in 
word identification need selecting^ Relevant learning oppdi-tunities to 
achieve the chosen ends must "be selected^ . UltimeSely, vital procedures of 
appraisal should "be in evidence to ascertain student progress in unlocking 
xinkiidvn wdrds. 



Phonics and Reading 

if E student uses phonics, when needed | to idehtif^r hev words ^ he/she 
relates phonemes (sounds) with graphemes (letfterSi singularly or in combi- 

e 

nation). Hionics instruction should aid students to associate individual 
phonemes with their related graphemes. Learners, however | should hot 
develop skills in phonetic analysis merely for the sake df dditig sd. Rather 
phonics skills should "be utilitarian in natures Thus^ what has been learned 
must "be applied. Phonetic analysis methods are then used to identify words. 
DeBder and Dallmann wrote: 

Over the years^ . children have learned to read by various 

methods, including the synthetic. _The prol)lem has "been one of finding 
a general approach that would he effective with the largest 
possible nuiaher of chii^en and that would lead to strong and con- 
tini^ng interest in good readi^ life. Dnthis grouhd| 

the numerous methods that may he described as analytic have been 
widely accepted^ Kiere is'^uo meaning in- phonemes. Only when they 
have been combined into word pfflrbs^ whdle words, phrases^ and sent- 
ences do they yield meanings And since there can be ho true reading 
without the apprehension of meaning, adherents to the meaning approach 

1 
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argue, the process chbuld begin with the perception of the iargef 
units — vords and their affixes • 

Prohahly few persons in the field of teaching of reading 

would disagree vith the point of vie-^7 that no one becomes an 
efficient reader who has not learned—either by ^himself or \^th the 
aid of another person, most likely^ the teacher--at least part of the 
code giving the relation between the written symbols and the sounds 
representied Jby them^ Fxirthennore, a hixmber of people in the field 
of reading contend t^t many boys and girls will greatly pf5f it from 
help in acquiring this complex skill. The dispute about phonics, 
therefore, is not over the whether but over the hbw^ the when, aid 
the whati 

A second question is whether the approach to word recognition 
should be synthetic or analytic. Advocates of the synthetic method 
favor^teaching letters and graphemes, or phonbgrams^ first ^ and then 
teaching children to anaiyze words into the sbund elements that 
cbmpri_se_them. This second method is sometimes called the whble- 
part-vhble method. 

Teachers and supervisors need tb develop vital objectives e^hasizi^g 
phonics. Understandings, skills, jand attitudes goals' need emphasis in 
teaching and learning situations. Quality learning experiences need 
selecting fof- students to achieve the chosen bbjectives. Relevant 
appraisal procedures must be utilized io determine if students individually 
have/have hbt attained the desired outcomes. Those objectives not attained 



by individual students shoxad be identified. Remedial practice needs to 



be provided so that chbseh bb J actives can be achieved. 

Which criteria should be utilized in developing a quality program 
of phonetic analysis in the reading curriculum? 

1. objectives should be attainable by students. 

2k appropriate sequence in objectives must be in evidence. 

3. balance among under stwiding^ skills, and attitudinLl goals should 
be stressed. 



_ _ DeBper and Hextha DalfTnarm^ ^e Teaching of Reading . Third 

V editibn. New Ibrk: Hblt Rinehart'and Winston, Inc., 1970 page 120. 
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4. a comprehensive phonics curricuium needs to be emphasized; 
5* a variety of learning activities should guide learners to attain 
desired goals. 

The above listed criteria would hold true for any word recognition 
technique emphasized in the reading curriculum. 

Phonics ihstructibh is hijghly beneficial to learners if consistency 
between grapheme and phbheihe is in evidence and yet the student is hot 
attempting to make the heeded associations. If the learner makes frequent 
errors in prdhduhcihg consistently spelled words ^ a quality phonics' ciirric^ 
ulum may well increase reading proficiency. There are. a few students who 
may lidt be able to hear sdiiiids directly related td printed sytnbdls. It is 
not advisable to force phonics objectives upon learners unless they can 
benefit from the chosen learning activities. Sometimes, students will 
infrequently make an incorrect association between grapheme and phoneme(s). 
Human errors do occur in reading, as is true of iife*s endeavors. Thus, 
no concern, in general, needs to be shown for phonics errors which are 
rarely made by the learner. Becoming proficient in the use of phonics aids 
students to recognize words independently and increase cbihprehehsibh skills. 

Consistency in grapheme-phoneme relationships is in evidence much more 
so in most consonants^ than is true bf vbwel letters and sbuhds. The 
fbllbwihg cbhsbhahts reveal this cbhsisteht emphasis—b^ d* f, h, k, 1, 
ni* h> p> r^ s^ t, V, w, y, aric? z. It is advisable td stress whole word 
phonics rather than isolated sdUiids. Thus, a word, such as '*tan", has 
cldse juncture in that the individual sounds csome in rather close succes- 
sion. If isolated grapheme-phoneme relationships are emphasized, the 
letter "t" is pronounced as "tuh," the letter "a," as "aa," and the 
letter "n" as *'nuh." ' . 

In the preceding paragraph, the writer has bmitted the cbnsbnants 
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"ci** "g," "q'-i and "x" as being related to their respective sounds. The 

consonant "c" may ma^ce either a "k" or "s" sound, such as cane and city. 

^e letter "g" can have a hard g sovmd (got) or a soft g sotrnd (gem); The 

letter *'.q" is always followed by the letter "u", resulting in vords such 

as quartz^ quick^ quiet, and quite, ^e letters in combination "kv" make 

the same sound as the "qu" sequence in th6 above |fs/'ed words, "x" is also 

hot heeded in the spelling of words in Engiishi in the word "x-ray,*' the 

letter "x" could well be represehted by "eks," Thus, the letters c,q^ and 

X are unecessary, in cbnsistanfc grapheme— phoneme relationships * 

Towel ihcbhsistehcxes are much |Qore nxxmerous as cofirpared tb consbhants. 

^The cdminbh vbwel letters are a, e^ i^ b'^ and u. The one vowel symbbl in . 

each of the five previous letters may provide fbr diverse phbhemes or 

soxmds. For example, the letter "a" is represisntiBd in each of the fo3J.dwing 

correctly spelled words. 

hati The letter ''a"*hss a. short vowel sound. 

2. bait. The letter *'a" has a long vowel sound followed by the silent, 
letter "i". ^ 

3* rate. The letter "a* has a long vowel sound with no silent letter 
in sequence. 

k. rare. The letter "a" is neither short nor long in sound, but is 
governed by the letter "r". 

SintLlar conclusions, as the abbve numbered items, can be made per- 
taining to the other vowel letters e, i^ b^ and u. 

Major generalizations realized pertaining tb using phonetic analysis in* 
the reading curriculum, involve the following: . 
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1. do not have students overgenerelise in the use. of phonics. There 
are too many inconsistencies in grapheme-phoneme relationships. 

_ 2. emphasize phonetic analysis to guide students to unloclp new words^ 
There are mai^ consistent sound-symbol relati^s which hold true in identifying 
uhluiovh parts cf a wbrd br the whole wordi 

- - — ■•_ ^ 

3. have students actually aKply acquired phonics generalizations, Leani- 
ef s _may then perceive that what has been attained is useable in unlocking new 
words. 
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^- not have students isolate sounds in pronouncing words when phonetic 
ahaiysis is being utilized.^ Distortions in vord pronunciations occur vheh_ 
isolated phonemes are being pronounced^ Close; not open Juncture, is involved 
when pronouncing correctly sequential sounds within a word, * 

5» develop a sequential phoncis cxirriculum for students. Thus, learners 
might be successful individuals in goal attainment. , 

. have students achieve relevant, not insignificant phonics conclusions i 

Much valuable, time is wasted in teaching-learning situations if mondaiice ob- 
jectives are being emphasized.^ 

_7» dp not overemphasize the importance of- phbhics in the reeding cxxr- 
riculum. Other word recoghitibh techniques are also significant. 



Using Picture Clues 
Pictures on a printed page may assist learners in identifying tuiknown 



words. This is especially true for young learners who are beginning to develop 
a basic sight vacabulary. For those who are developing initial reading skills, 
many basal readers, as veil as library books, contain ntxmerous illustrations on 
each sequential page of content. Thus, if a learner cannot identif^r an ab- 
stract word, ^the picture on that same page may unlock its correct identification. 
As students progress through diverse grade leitrels in reading achievement, the 
use of picture clues becomes less salient end eventually unnecessary. VThy? 

1. a basic sight vocabulaiy is developed, and the reader instantly identi- 
fies seqniBhtial words. 

2. fewer illustrations appear in books as succeeding grade levels are 
reached by the involved student. College/university textbooks may contain no 
illustrations, 

3. the ultimate goal in reading is to i dent ifSr all abstract words as 
sight words. Rapid idenjbificatioii of words is then in evidence. 

^4. using pictures to identify new words as a word recognition technique 
should be only utilized as needed. Otherwise, it slows down the act of read- 
ing in coErprehending ideas. 

2 - _ 

Ediger wrote the following in emphasizing the utilization of picture clues 

in reading: 

The teacher must develop a good file of picttires for use in classroom 
teaching. These pictures ^ ambnji other ways^ can be used in a reading readiness 



Marlow Ediger j_ Relevancy in the Elementary Curriculum . Kirksville^ 
missourij si|i5)son publishing Company, 1975^ pages 73-7^*. 
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prpgram. If pupils are studying a unit oh. the farm in social studies, they 
can develop "backgrdund infpniiatibh. pertaining'' to the names of farm animals, 
machineiy, and huildings through the study pf related pictures i Thias^ later 
°? "^^f^.P^P?^^ hs reading content from has^ readers oh farm iife^ they will 
understmd the concept&^and generalizations tetter than if they had hot had 
the unit reiating^to the farm. Building backgrbTind information is ah important 
facet of a reading readiness program, 

I^eading readiness hooks from a "basal series contain mar^_ pictures, Here.^ 
the teacher must assist learners to develop interest _ih_ and discuss the pictures. 
Many vaiuahie suggestions are given in the inanual in helping teachers provide 
interesting, meaningful, and pxxrposeful learning activities. The teacher must 
"be creative ih using the sugguestions for teaching^. In some cases, the exper- 
ienced teacher may think of "better methods and e^proaches to use in teaching - 
than those given ih the manual. The manual is a guide and is not prescriptive. 

_:As a result of studying pictures from the teacher's oim file and from the 
reading readiness series of a basal reader ^ th^child should think in terms of 
pictures supplyihg valuable infbri/iatibh in_iearaing. The learner when reading 
in a rormal reading program can hfi aided ih idehtifylhg and imlocking new words 

with the use of picture clues. Fbr example ^ if a child is readihg content on 
a specific page, he may hbt khbw the correct pfbhimciatioh of a particular word 
such as "lamh." He looks at a picture bn the same page from "vrtiich he is readihg 
and in the illustratibh a lamh is pictured. This word makes sehse whthih the 
sentence. Thus, the learner has used picture, clues to determine the meanihg 
of the new word. Pupils heed to have ample bppbrtiahities to study pictures ih 
a reading readiness prdgraii to develbp "background infbrmatibh as well as to "be 
ahle to use pictures later in formal readihg prbgrams to lohlbck and identify 
new words. 

Eow miglit the reading curriculum "be improved vheh picture clues use is "being 
emphasized in teaching-learning situations? 

1. make certain the illustration used are understandable by learners. 
Meaningless pictures do not aid students in using the illustrations to identify ' 
nev words. 

^^^^ studehts to use pictures to^ldentify unknown words. Thus," an 
illustratibn may actually eQ.uai the unknown word. 

_ ' 3. do hbt have learners become too dependent upon the use of pictures to 
unlock unknown words. _ A major goal x^f readihg instruction is to assist each 
student tb develop and retain a basic sight vacabuiaiyi The use of picture 
clues is a tbbl for studehts tb use in beihg a"ble to idehtify unknown words. 
No word recdg|itidn technii^ue is ah end in and of itself ^ Eather, word attack* 
skills are usea as means tb an end and that is tb identify hew words. 

Major conclusions involving the use of picture clues might well include the 
following: 

1. picture clues and their utilization should hbtbecbme a crutch tb learn- 
ers. ^Using clues involving illustrations chould be used if they aid. in word 
recognition; ^' 

2. guide students to become increasingly independent ih wbrd idehtificar- 
tion. ^us, the use of picture clues should be deemphasiserf seg^uehtially. 
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Recbghisirig sight, words, stresses maturity in_reading comprehension. Pictures 
should^ however s be utilized to develop background information within learners 
in order to achieve readiness for reading a given selection. 

3. assist learners to become proficient in picture clue identification 
within the framework of a reading readiness curriculum. 

illustrations may be utilized ^ as needed^ to develop accuracy of con- 
cepts aiid generalizations in order to comprehend abstract contents 

Syllabication and Word Recognition 

J 

If a student cannot recognize a particullSLr wbrd^ Gyllabication may be . 

utilized to aid in recognition of what is unknown. Relevant objectives then 
heed selecting which will stimulate students to utilize syllabication as a 
word recognition technique. Thus, if a learner is unable to identify the word 
"lonlike^" he/she may divide the word into two clearly discernable syllables 
"un" and "like." Kaybe the involved learner has had previous experiences with 
words that begin with the prefix "un," such as in undo, unic^ortant, uncertain, 
and uninsitred. Meaning, no doubt, has then been attached previously to the 
prefix "un," meaning "not." Surely, at this level of achievement, the student 
identifies and understands the rfcot word "like" in "unlike." A new arrangenent 
of previously acquired content assists the student to identify the original 
unknown word "unlike;" ^ 

Students need to be able to identify and attach meaning to commonly used 
prefixes which have high transfer value. These prefixes include "un," "ex," 
"dis," "re," and "ir." Commonly used suffexes should also be mastered by 
learners. These suffixes, among others, might well include "er" (sinper), 
"ful" (Cupful), and "less" (endless). Lessons for students should emphasize af- 
fixes (prefixes and suffixes) which are applicable and transferable in unlocking 
and understanding hew words. 

Per+aihing to the utilization of syllabication to identify new words ^ Bush 

and Huebrier^ emphasize the importance of pupils achievirg the following syllabi- 
's • . — 

_ Clifford Bush and Mildred Buebner , f^trj^tiRgri* -rnr jtte •R^ariitirr iti t.h<=^ Eleinen - 

tari^ School . Second edition. New York: The Macmillan Company, 19T9, page 62.. 
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cation generalizations: 



li When two consonmts, or double consonants, appear "between tvb vowels^ 
the syllable division is made between the consonants. 

lum-ber sud-den car-ry 

2. There are as many syllable as there are vowel sounds, 
be-iieve dam-age write 

3. A single consonant between vowels usually goes with the* second vowel, 
e-lect de-cide hT?-raid 

U. Consonant digraphs and blends are not divided, 

tel-e-phone weath-er f ish-er-man. 

5. Prefixes and suffixes fonri separate syllables. 

Ton-wrap life-less dis-bahd-ing • 

6. _The_ inflectional endings -ible^ cle^ -dle^ -gle, -pie, and -tie form 
the final syllable - 

subtle ta^le sta-ple 

7* When the letter x is preceded arid followed by vowels, it is placed in 
the syllable with the preceding vowel, 

ex-act tax-i ox-y-geri 

Major conclusions emphasizing syllabication as a techniq;ue to identify un- 
known words include: 

^ 1^ °??_^9P^^_^^9^S .'^^"^^ other methods, applicable to ascertaining, 

correct identification of new words. 

2. students should not overly analyze any unknown word. To do so may 
make for reading in a halting and overly analytical manner. The entire word needs 
to be pronounced so that sequential phonemes are stressed in correct pronunciation 

3- the use of syllabication can be a rather rapid means of unlocking un- 
known words. Once an initial prefix has been identified, the involved learner 
may then readily recognize the ensuing root word. 

U- teaching commonly used prefixes and suffixes can greatly assist students 
to identify many hew words. 

5. excessive <irill on affixes may destroy learner interest in reading. 

Structural Analysis and Word Recognition 
Structural analysis is c3;oseiy related to the utilization of syllabication -in 
identifying new words. In fact, when new words are identified through the use of: 

30 
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prefixes i suffixes^ and root vords, both structural ariaiysis ard syllabication 
are being used. Each part is meaningful. Meaningful parts, vhich cannot be 
divided any further within a vbrd are known as morphemes. 

In selected situations, a word can be divided further then the number of 
syllables contained therein. Thus, in the following words, one syllable only 
is in evidence; boys^ girls ^ cows, pigs, rags, dogs, chicks, and sheets. And 
yet the "s" ending for each word is a morpheme. A plur^ai noun is in evidence i 
The first word listed above is boys." "Boy" is meaningful in and of itself and 
is singular in number. Adding axi "s" to the noun "boy" indicates more than one 
or plural in number. The word "boy" ^s well as the "s" ending are morphemes. 
Each has a unique meaning of its very own. The "s" ending is an iftTlected form of 
the word "boy."* 

As further examples of structural analysis, the fbllbwihg words have one 
syllable: walked, talk.ed, jximped, and bumped. The first listed word in its in- 
flected form contains "walk" as one morpheme. It contains a meaningful unit in 
and of itself. The inflection "ed" also ±s a jnorpheme with its own special 
meaning. Thus, the word "walked" has been analyzed into "walk" and its inflected 
ending "ed." Two morphemes being in evidence as to its structure. The other 
listed words in the same set — talked, jumped, and bumped — also each contain a root 
word plus their "ed" inflected endings. These words then emphasize a pattern or 
a structure with a root or base word and theil* individual inflected endings. 

If a learner meets an unknown word in reading^ the ensuing word may appear 
imfamiliar until, it is analyzed as to root word which has been identified pre- 
viously. The only unknown may be that the familiar "s" needs to be added to the 

c 

previously recognized root word in context. .The Unkhb'vm word then is recognized, 
by combining fardliar elements — a, previously recognized root word and a previously 
identified inflection; 

Relevant conclusions to be en^hasized in utilizing structural analysis in 
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word recbghitibri include: 

!• students need to become proficient in noticing structural elements within 
a word. Words do possess a structure or pattern • .Inflected endings of words 
come in patterns.- Thus ^ changing words from singular to plural^ in mamy cases^ 
emphasizes adding the letter "s." Much consistency in patterning is in emphasis 
here. * ' ^ 

.2. Numerous other patterns also are in evidence in the English language. 
Words follow consistent patterns i such as bahj ca^^ fah^.-mahi pan^ rah^ tah^ and 
van. W^drds also may fbllbw a pattern in spelling but emphasize diverse pronun- 
ciations, such as cough, bough, dough, rough, tough, and through. 

3. sentences can follow rather consistent patterns. Linguists have identi- 
fied the following patterns of sentences: 

(a) sub^lect — predicate (noun — verb). Dogs run. 

(b) subject —predicate — direct object (noun — verb — noun)^ Dogs chew bones. 

(c) subject — predicate — indirect object — direct object (noun — verb — noun — 
noun). Bill gave John a gift. f 

(d) subject—linking verb — predicat'e adjective (noun/linking verb/predicate 
adjective) , The box is large. 

(e) subject — linking verb — predicate nominative (noun—linking verb — noun), 
John is a cowboy. _ . _ - . 

(f) subject — linking verb — adverb (noun — linking verb — adverb), SaraS is h^me. 

(g) subject — predicate — direct object — adjective (noun — verb — hbuh — adjective) 
Jim painted the house red. 

(h) subject — predicate — direct object — noun (noun — verb—noun — noun)^ Jack nam 
his dog Shep. 



Sight V/ords in the Reading Curriculum 
Ultimately s the goal in teaching reading is to have students immediately 
identify words, phrases, sentences, and sequential paragrapbs. Thus, the sight 
method is utilized to recbgiiize words. Generally, prior tb identifying tirikribvil 
words, though the sight method, students need tb develop prbficiency in this use bf 
phonics, pa cture^clues , syllabication, and structural analysis. 

To coinpreh^d subject matter read, each student needs to use the sight method 
for fluent reading.. Fluency in word recognition aids in comprehending meanings 
of abstract content. Word calling and/or excessive analysis of individual words 
hinders in the area of comprehensions Each person reads to understand and attach 
meaning to sequential graphemes. 

Numerous studies have, been made of basal sight wbrds that each learner shbtild 
acquire on the primary grade year*. The sight words are essential to master in 
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order that frequently used words may be idehtified by students. The Ddlch list 
represents research study resiilts in selecting vital words for all to master as 

u -------- — . 

necessary sight words. The Ddlch list emphasizes the following 220 words: 



a 


six 


ho 


sleep 


new ' 


would 


kina 


I 


be 


long 


cold 


we±± 


no o 


wx sh 


too 


today 


yes 


will.. 


have 


open 


carry 


to 


not _ 




pretty 


now 


iign O 


know 


two 


little 


three 


thisir^ 


keep 


the i r 


only 


the 


one 


this 


when 


drink 


puxx 


pick 


in 


black 


around 


round 


sit 


may 


Qon u 


see 


iny 


was 


am 


made 


goes 


gave 


into 


at_ 


just 


white 


went 


small 


every 


and 


all 


ten 


funny 


has 


find 


whi ch 


up 


so 


get 


put 


seven 


could 


our 


blue 


"by 


if 


take 


right 


I all 


want 


she • 


do 


soon 


of 


why 


think 


thank 


yellow 


are 


its 


say 


please 


far 


De u uer 


he 


him 


some 


or 


upon 


found 


clean 


go 


her 


from 


ran 


give 


read 


been 


you 


on 


fly 


work 


once 


were 


never 


we 


green 


them 


with 


together 


best 


those 


big 


eat 


but 


there 


us 


oe cause 


WX J. 


red 


four ^ 


as 


about 


tell 


grow 


X J. rs u 


Jump 


said 


under 


after 


ate 


fast 


these 


it 


away 


before 


what 


where 


off. 


both 


pl^ 


run 


walk 


ask 


many 


draw 


shall 


down 


they 


stop 


sing 


warm 


bring 


own 


for 


that 


out 


must 


laugih 


got 


hurt 


old 


going 


his 


five. 


live 


always 


eight 


is 


did 


make 


no^self 


how 


much 


wash 


me 


who 


your 


over 


come 


does. 


full 


look 


like 


ride 


cut 


bioy 


show 


use 


can 


come 


help 


let _ 


very 


any 


done 


good 


had 


^ call 


again 


hold 


try 


start 


brown 


saw 


here 











Why should learhisrs be able to identify a core of words in terms of using 
the sight method? 

1. the involved words are significant and reievaait. Reading errors will 
become less frequent ^s these commonly used words are mastered. 

2. an. improved self concept should be aS important end result when learn- 
ers become proficient readers . Reading skills are aided by acquiring a basal, 
sight vUbabulary which are transferable to new content being read. 

3. additional words can be. mastered using sight methods after a core of 
essential words have been acquired. Sequential reading progress is then 
built upon the attainment ^of basal sight words. 



E. W. Dolch^ A Manual Sox^ Remedial Iteadinr . Champaign, Jiiinois: The 
Gerrard Press, 19^5* page 29. 
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Context Clues in Reading 

if a learner is unable to ideritiiy a word, context clues may be utilized 
to recognize the unknown. An unidentified word itiay be recognized by relating 
it to the known. Generally, a few words only, will fit the space of the uh^ 
known word as it relates to the other words in the sentence. Thus ^ context clues 
are utilized. A word must make sense or be meaningful with other words in terms 
of word order or syntax* 

Sometimes, a student may substitute for the unknown a vord that just coes 
hot fit in. Context clues are then not being utilized. Learners need to be 
guided to choose words for the tmknown words ^ in order that a meaningful sen- 
tence results. It may also be necessary to utilize additional vord recongition 
techniques if a word is selected to take the place of the unidentified word, 
msLkes meaningful content ^ and yet is not the correct word. With appropriate 
knowledge of phonics, the initial consonant letter of the xahknown word will 

____ __ _____ ' \__ _ c- 

certainly aid in identifying the correct word within a contextual situation. 
Pertaining to the use of context clues* Walcott^ et. al.^ wrote: 

The deduction of meaning from context * however * is extremely susceptible 
'^9_?^?9?'a__P^?-^^^" V stAidents arid adults alike may draw more fal inferences 
than correct ones ^ People, furthermore , are often the -prey of they first im- 
pressions. They get an idea about something, which fits there-upon into a 
system of ideas; thereafter, whether through habit or stubbornness, they do not. 
get rid of it. Perhaps they cannot get rid of it; and one completely mistaken 
idea about the meaning of a word may lead to distortion upon distortion of the 
meanings of other words that are (or seem to be) related to it. Then there comes 
a point in the life of a student -v^en he reads ^ p^ sage of ^^suai difficuity- 
-not great difficulty, but a difficuity^that puts it Just a bit above what he. 
has been used to. He reads eunong a vocabulary containing^ numerous words that he 
has seen before and looSbely defined from context; so every word is familiar — 
and yet he does not make any s^nse at ail of the passage. He may reread it 
while his mind wanders. He may give up in frustration. .He may become indig- 
nant because he finds the author so unclear. Or, worst of all, he may supply 
some general fog of meaning that in fact does not correspond very closely to 
what :1s there on the page. 

We have all had this experience, and virtually every adult we have con- 
sulted admits .that he has had it too. A similar experiehce--but hot the same — 
occurs when we are reading in a new subject or in hew ideas ^ where the meaning 



Charles Child Walclitt^ et. al. T^achi^i^ Bea^ihg . New York: The Macmill^ 
Cbmbahy, 197^, pages 269 and 270. 
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hangs hot so much on a flow of partly known words but rat^F on just a few un- 
familiar words , a few key word^_that absolutely contro3S¥he meaning. We have 
dawdled and stumbled over such passages, too, guessing^at the unfamiliar words 
and perchance making very bad or very hazy guesses; and we ibbk up from the 
page in a daze^ hot having any clear sense at all of the meaning of what we 
have rig ad. . c 

Generalizations which are applicable involving the use of context clues 
may well include the following: 

_ cbnt(5Xt clues and their uses are ah important meaiis .of recognizing new 
words. Meaning is then attached to words selected to fill for the unknown. 

2. the utilization of context clues is also applicable in defining mean- 
ings o^ words. Generally, the other words in the sentence will provide the 
contextual meajiing of a word. Authors may also directly define a word or pro- 
vide related synonyms or antonyms. 



In Closing 

There are diverse techniques to be usi5d as tools in aiding students to 

unlock unknown words. These 'word recognition techniques are hot ends in and of 

; _ _ _ _ _ • 

themselves. Rather, they are means to an end, that is to aid in word recognition. 

Students need to develop skills in using word recognition techhiciues-s as heeded ^ 

to become increasingly proficient in identifying the tinknown. What is read 

must be comprehended for meaningful learnings to accxire. 

The following word recognition techinques were discussed: 

1. phonics with its emphasis upon grapheme (symbol) and phoneme (so\md) 
relationships to identify new words. 

2. pi^cture clues which stress the .utilization of illustrations on a 
printed page to aid ih unlocking unknown words. 

3. syllabicatidh with its advocacy of dividing an unknown word into syl- 
lables arid thus make a word recognizable through analyzihg of its- parts. . 

ii. structural analysis with its emphasis upoh hoticihg the structure of a 
word. Words may well pattern with other words when ah ihitial consonant is 
changed and a new word results , - e . g. bat ^ cat , fat , hat ^ mat ^ pat ^ rat ^_ sat , 
and vat. Also there are numerous inflections with words. The "s^" and "ed" 
endings are commonly recognized inflections, e. g. boy, boys, and walk ^ walked. 
Sentences in reading selections also fdllbw patterns. 

5- sight .words which ei9phasize look and say methip^ds. Ultimately ^ all - 
words in reading ideally should become sight words. 
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_ context clues with its stress bri words chosen _fbr ah uhRhbwh wbrk in 

a sentence must make for inherent sehce and "bis iheanihgful, 

... . . o .. . . 
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COMPREHENSION IN THE READING CUBRICULm^ 



do individuals read abstract words? Persons read to comprehend and attach 
meaning to the content. Sometimes ^ a student goes through the motions of reading, but 
does not acquire facts, concepts, and generalizations. He/she may then silently or 
orally call words. These students might even be able to identify words appropriately 
in reading. Understanding what has been read, however, is lacking. 
Why do students fail to comprehend what has befen read? 

1. Ah inadequate number of words are being identified properly. Thus, cdmpfe- 
hension goes d6\mhill. 

2. Ideas expressed in the selection are too complex to xmderstand. 

3. The learner possesses a limited vocabu3:ary and cannot " understand content 

read. 

_U. Readiness for reading a selection was not in evidence. Background informatio 
was lacking and. the student could not understand content being read. There needs -to 
be enough familiarity with the selection to be" read so that the learner may a.'&tach 
meaning to abstract materials. 

5. Purp>ose or reasons for reading a given selection were lacking. Students heed 
to perceive value in reading subject matter. 

6. The selection to be read did hot meet the interest heeds of the student. 

7* The leiarher was hot able to determine whiat wias salieht and what was of lesser 
importance in the readihg select ibh. 

8. Personal and social problems afflict the student. Time speht oh tl^e prob- 
lems hinder in acquiring ideas. - : • 

There are diverse kinds of comprehension in the reading curriculum.. There 
is considerable agreement sonong reading specialists as to different categorized types 
of reading comprehension. ^ 

Reading to Acquire Facts 

It is significant to be able to gieah relevant facts from content read. Facts 
are specific and provide raw materials for more complex levels of thinkings Thus; 
teachers need to guide studehts to become increasihgly proficieht ih readihg factual 
content effectively. 
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If the teacher guides learners in selecting vital facts fron those less salient* 
this should aid students tb.detennine relevancy. Many facts can be in print in a, 
given reading selection, certainly selection" heeds to be involved in evaluating that 
which is to be retained. • Vital facts heed tp be meaningfxil to the involved reader. 
Concrete materials (objects and items) as well as the semi-concrete (illustrations, 
films, filmstripsi trahsparehcies , arid slides) individually or collectively, when 
available^ may well assist learners to understand factual content. 

Prior to reading subject matter involving ntamerous facts, a purpose should be 
stated by the teacher as to which are salient to glean from the nonsaiient. Thus, 
a teacher could ask students to read for the following purpose: ^^hich facts tell us 
why VZdrld War II was fought? Lets read to find out. The reader then is to zei^o 
in on factual content which tell about causes of World War II. Other facts in the 
reading selection then may not need to be pihpoihted. 

>7hich problems might a teacher encounter in assisting students 150 comprehend 
factual content? 

1. there are too many facts in a selectibh for students to read arid retain. 
Using vital criteria to make selections in terms of those being worthwhile to grssp 
is import ant - 

2. students lack background ihformatioh irr Understanding facts read. Clarity 
of ideas is then lacking. 

3. means in expressing the_ facts in written materials lescve much tp_%_^^fi^?^-_ 
Facts can be stated ih meaningful as well as vague vays. It will be up to the teacher 
then to guide studehts.tb attach meaning to a given selection in reading. v 

_ :_ _ 1 

Pertaining to reading comprehension ^ Russell^ wrote: 

Some writers define comprehension as the ability to get iheahihg from the, printed 
page in the form in which the author presents *it and ihterpretatioh as bccvirrihg when 
the reader goes beyond the stated meaning. The two often overlap., Ih the inter- 
mediate and upper grades it seems more exact to _ speak of many reading cbraprehisnsidns 
father than a single cbmpf ehension for all reading. As indicated above^ pupils who d 
are good readers for details may^ fail to grasp the significance bf a whole section. 

In the primary grades the comprehehsibn of many pupils is limited to individual 

words, to grasping sentence meahihg^ _ and to reading short paragra'Dhs or stories for 
general impression of for Gome; details . At some stage in the intermediate grades 
most children will be able to expand these abilities gradually so as tp acquire a 



David H. Russell^j Children Learn to Read . New York: Biais^eii Publishing 
Conpahy, I96l, page 2^*5. \ 
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wider range of coraprehensidn. Analysis of reading activities in intermediate mid 
senior grades indicates that ia least ten or twelve comprehension abilities should 
"be practiced and maintained in the intermediate and senior grades. 



- ^Reading for Sequence ' 

A second significant purpose for reading pertains to acquiring sequential con- 
tent. Content then must "be understood in a selected order and not at random. 
Thus^ presidents, prime ministers, and kings in diverse nations appeared in a def^ 
inite sequence — first, second, thirds fourth, and so^on. How sdmethirig is done in 
terms of tasks completed may also stress a specific order of completion. Erroneous 
products have "been completed; proper sequence in their coBroletion left much to te 
desired. Each student then needs guidance to attach meaning to abstract content 
by developing appropriate order. * . 

After developing readiness for reading a given selection, the teacher may have 
students read for the following sequence: lets read to find out the order of bat- 
tles fought duriJLng the early phases of World War^ II. Sequence is highly s,ignificant 
when answering the above named purpose. Listing the battles in random order does 
not harmonize with the stated purpose. Learners i in general^ may hot vtnderstahd 
what has been read due to inappropriate sequential thinking. 

Which problems might students encoiinter when the purpose in reading is to gain 
sequential content? ^ ^-^^r^^- 

1. learners may not understand what is meant by the concept "sequence." 

2. students have not had adequate practice in reading for sequential content. 
Thus, reading for a sequence of ideas has been greatly minimized in the reading 
curriculum. ' ' . 

3. the teacher may have believed that there is one kind of/ cor^rehension ,. 
rather than specific purposes in comprehension, including -reading to achieve sequen- 
tial ideas. - / ' 

2 _ 

Ediger wrote: .. ♦ 

It is very important for pupils to think in terms; of sequence when reading con- 
tent in many different curriculum areas. For example^ if pupils are reading ihfor- 

" • • • • ' / 

; ? •- --- ^. - - - . ... 

Mariow Ediger^ Relevancy in the Elementary Curriculmn . Kirksville Missouri : 
Simpson Publishing Company 1975 » page 88. 
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mat ion on Eskimo's building sleds for use. in the Arctic ai'easv. the purpose may 
arise in reading as to how the sleds are built. The child would then read content ; 
pertaining to the order or sequence of steps involved in building the sled. 

Histdricai content very frequently deals with order of happenings. Too many- 
pupils have erroneously generalized that George Washington was the first president 
while Abraham Lincoln was the second president of the United States. T^e sequence^ 
of course is incorrect. A purpose in reading historical content related to the 
appropriate unit could be the following: lets read tb_ find out whb the first four 
presidents of the United States were iri order of their becoming president. 

Heading to Follow ^Directions ^ 
Among others, skill developed in following written/printed directions is very 
relevant. Students in leisure time activities re'iad directions in order to make 
models, as well as complete products. In society recipes are read to prepare food 
iteins; nanuals are followed to wire a building for electricity or to install an 
appliance. . 

In school, student? need to read directions carefully in order to work an 
exercise in a workbook correctly or to answer questions correctly at' the end of the 
chapter within a basal textbook. Incorrect responses to a test may come from in- 
accxirate reading , of ensuing direction. • . ^ 

In reading to follow directions^ students .heed to: 

1. analyze what is salient to follow in the instructions. 

2. notice the order to follow in fulfilling reqmremehts given ln_ the_ direc- 
tions. Many times, the order or sequence in following instructions "iS highly 
significant. 

3. read content in an understandable manner. 

k. perceive the given directions, as intended by the writer. 

3 - *^ 

Ransom listed the following directions as possible learning activities: 

1. Following recipes. 

2. Following written directions for making a desired art'" or craft object. 
3. . Following charted directions and rules for playing games . 

k. Learning to. read timetables. ^ 

5. Reading driver* s manuals for procuring licenses. 

6. ^ Giving orders from menus which contain varied choices^ an opportunity for 

role-playing. 

7. Practicing ordering materials from a catalog or advertisement on: a box 
or in a newspaper. 



3 - • - - • ' ' , , •• ' _ 

Grayce A. Rahsbin^ Preparing to Teach Reading . Boston: Littie^ Brown and 
\ Cbih'bahy^ 1978^ page 336. 
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8. FbllbVing practice directions in special teacher-developed materials. "For 
example ^ . . _ . . 

a. -Put ah arrow ^) over the verh in this sentence: The teacher siniled 
sadly. 

h. Put a star ^ over the suhject in this sentence: . Cows like to eat hay* 

" - .0 

Reading to Achieve Generalizations 

Each student needs to "becbme proficient in developing generaiizatibris which ' 
cover vital facts. The facts support one or more tenoralizations . Thus, several 
facts will suhstahtiate a generalization. To remeiber isolated facts only, may weli 
hinder re^teritibri bf subject matter read. Facts should rather he related to and su-b- 
port a generalizatibh. Content perceived as ■being related is easier to rememher as 
compared to isolated cbntent. It behooves the teacher then to guide students indiv- 
idually to achieve brbkd ideas (generalizations). 

The teacher of reading can assist students to achieve generalizations. ^ 
asking learners to state in brie sentence what a given reading selection tells us, 
students may then respond with apprbpriate sentences in a brainstorming session. 
Each sentence given may be evaluated by having learners give supporting facts. 
Erroneous generalizations -vrtiich do not have adequate ^ suppbrtirig facts are then dis- 
carded. The teacher or a student may list a generalization on the chalkbb^d: as 
given by involved students. Underneath the generalization, related sup- 

porting facts may be listed. Thus, a statement may be substantiated or refuted 
as representing a generalization. 

Problems directly ^related to having student s read to acqxiire generalizations 
include the following: . * 

1. inadequate - facts are given to support at generalization. 

2. bvergerieralizihg bccurs. Students jump to a conclusion based on inadequate 
data. - . . - 

3. factual infbrmatibh in and bf itself is stated as one or more, generaliza- 
tions. 

learners do not understand cbricepts pertaining tb facts supporting a 

Eecersiizatitjn. " 
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Smith et. al. wrote: 

_ Skills need to be given promherice in . teaching reading,- particularly at the 
early stages of reading instruction. Whether one favors a skill-based curriculum in 
reading or a sbmevhat softer line in treatihg_reading skill development, a focus on 
the important skills is a pragmatic matter. The identification of ii^ortaSt skills 
is essential for efficient diagnosis^ systematic organization of instructional mat- 
erials and procedures, and effective assessment of the outcomes of reading instruc- 
tion. Our discussion provides perspective for viewing skills and skill instruction. 

Benefits and concerns associated with the deyelbpmeht and ihplementation of a 
skill-based approach. to teaching reading are considered. _ Many apparent critics of 
teaching basic reading skills are, in fact ^ criticizing the trappings — such as ih- 
?'^^'°?*^^^^^1 management systems, behavioral objectives ^ criteribis-referenced tests, 
?^^_?'^^^™*^^^^li*^y S2hemes~that are frequently part of skill-based programs . We 
maintain that the trappinj-s often are ill conceiyed_ ahd/pr badly used and so should 
not adversely affect attiitjdles toward teaching skills. Pragmatic ways for dealing 
with the ]^roblems encountered in teaching skills are suggested. 



Critical Reading 

With the explosion of knowledge, increased skill needs to be developed by stu- 
dents to read content critically. Thus, subject matter is being analyzed. Facts 
are separated from opinions, accurecte from inaccurate content, and fantasy from 
reality statements. A hi^er level of cognition or intellectual endeavors is being 
emphasized when critical reading is in evidence. 

Critical reading involves reading for facts ^ sequence of ideas, and for acquir- 
ing directions. However, within the framework of the previously identified purposes, 
students heed l^o analyze. The facts ^ sequential content, and relevant direction^ 
are separated into what is significant^ as compared to the insighificaht . 



Problems involving critical reading pertain -to the follbwihg: 

1. studisnts may hot have adequate background information. 

2. cognition levels are riot adequately developed to engage in higher levels 
of thinking, such' as critically evaluating what has been read. 

3. abstract ideas might be emphasized iys the exclusion of concrete conclusions, 
involving critical thinking for learners in the reading curriciilum, BehjaMh' 

Bloom and associates identified the following ascending levels of complexity in the 
cognitive domain: 



Richard J. Smith, et. al. TWb- School Rea dinj^ Program . Bbston; Hbughtbh— 

Miffiin . Cdmpany, 1978, pages 6l and 62. 
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1. kh6vled£'e or recall level i 

2* cbihprehehsioh of content 

3. application 6f previously acquired subject matter. 

U. analysis i ^ch as separating facts from opinion^s , and fantasy from reality. 

5. synthesis-developing a hypothesis. 

6. evaluation in terms of criteria of standards - 

Creative Reading 

"To live well in society, individuals need to he creative. Unique ^ hovel means 

then are needed to identify and solve relevant problems. Traditional approaches in 

solving problems may not woSc. Aiso^ most persons like and enjoy being creative. 

Vhat is within the.' student then comes to the surface in terms of ideas, products, 
------ ' , A I. «■ 

skills^ and attitudes,, That which is novel to an individual amounts to creative 

endeavors. It is difficult to come up with content which is creative for an entire 

group. Hbweverj for the involved individual, thet which is new and unique needs 

prisins;. The latter situation truly involves the creative. ^ 

In the area of reading, individuals reveal creative behaviors by: 

1. providing t|niqtie interpretations of subject matter read. 

2. perceiving gaps in the reading materials being pursued. 
3i ' raising novel related . questions . 

h. • being skillful in playing with ideas. 

5* desiring to reveal comprehension of content in uniquis ways. 

6. being able to play roles of individuals in content read. 

7. wishing to alter the settin^^, characters, and plot in stories jread. 

8. answering "what-if" questions in a creative manner; 

Pertaining to creativity in the; cuff iculum, Tiedt aSd fiedt^ list the following 
traits of the creattive pefson: 
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1. Nohcphformity of . ideas ^ "but hot necessarily of dress and "behavior 
: 2. Egotism and feelings of destiny 
3- Great curiosity ^ desire to_ discover the ahsver 
^. Sehge of humor ahd_ playfulness 

5. Perserverahce oh self-started projects 

6. Intense emotions, sincerity 

7. Tendency to "be shy 

8. Lack of rigidity ' ' 
Creativity in reading does not einphiasize : 

1. conform ty "behavior on the part of students. 

2. right answers to questions in the reading curriciiliam. Rather, questions 
are open-ended allowing for speculation to identified problems. 

3. teacher determined "behavior for students. 

^4, memorization of facts , concepts , and generalizations. 

Heading to Solve Pro"blems 
Life itself demands the identification and solutions to pro"blens. Thus, it is 
sirnificant for students also to engage in pro"blems solving experiences. Numerous 
educators identify the following flexible steps in problem solving: 

1. identification of the problem. 

2. gather data in order to solve the identified prob)lems. 

3- develop a hypothesis (br hypotheses) . '* 
i*. test the hypothesis in a realistic setting. 
5. revise br mbdify the hypbthesis, if necessary. 

In the abbve named st^ps in problem solving, learners may well identify problems 
when reading. One approach, among others, in data gathering is to read vital content; 
The chosen hypothesis, among other methods i may "be tested "through reading. Throu^ 
reading, the original hypothesis may es^eriehce revision or modification. 

Pertaining to pro"biem solving Ediger^ wrote: ; 

The teacher in each unit "of study* must ask stimulating questions of pupils. 
Thus, pupils may "be guided in using a variety of reference sources in attempting 
to solve these problems. Ultimately, a hypothesis relating to the problem may • • 
be developed and evaluated. In gathering content to solve problems, no effort 

^MarlOv Ediger , The Element i.ry" Bur^idxilTam^ A 'Handbook;; KirSsvilie , Missouri : 
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should "be given to utilize a specific academic discipline dniy. Emphasis rather 
should "be placed upon obtaining information relative to solving specific problem 
areas • 

Problem solving does not advocate: 

1. teacher determination of problematic situations . 

2. students memorizing predetermined content, 

3. the use of programmed instruction. 

k. the utilization of measurable, behavioraiiy stated goals. 

In Saammaiy 

There are diverse plans available in reading to guide learner coi^rehension. 
Among others, these include: 

1. reading to secure vital facts. 

2. reading to.. gain sequential content. 

3. reading to follow directions. 

U. reading to attain relevant generalizations. 

5. reading content critically. 

S. reading ideas in a cresrtive manner. 

7. reading to acquire solutions to problems. 

Teachers and supervisors need to become hi^ly knowledgable of 'the above named 
purposes. Skill needs to be developed by teachers to implement comprehensive pro- 
grams to aid learners in reading comprehehsicjh. Appropriate learning activities' 
then need to be in evidence to aid students to comprehend what has been read. Ul- 
timately, a quality program of evaluation needs to be in evidence to determine if 

0 

each student has achieved relevant comprehension skills. . • 
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EVALUATING THE BEADING CTORICtJKJM 

Teachers and supervisors heed to provide quality eai^riehces in reading Tor 
each leaiTier. Students individually must acTiieye optimally in learhihg to rpad. 
How might a school system appraise the effectiveness of the present reading cur- 
riculum? 

Evaluation of Ohjectives 
Each o'bjective needs to "be assessed thorou^ly. The ends need to "be vital to 
guide students to attain as well &s possible in word attack skills ^ comprehension ^ 
and work stu^ skills. Word attack btjectives include utilizing context, picture^ 
configuration^ structural eSialyslsi phonetic ^ and syllahication clues to unlock 
unknown words> 

To ei^hasize comprehension ohjectives^ leaxhers should achieve skills in 
reading to acquire facts, directions ^ and a sequence of ideas. Alsb^ students 
need to read critically eaid. creatively ^ as well as scan vital ideas. 

Work study ends might stress the effective use of: • . ' 

1. dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

'2. thesaurus and almanacs. 

3. multiple series teacfbooks. 

1*. glossaries i the index, and table of contents. 
^. atlases, maps, globes, and charts. 
6. graplis, tables, and figures. 

Objectives provide direction in terms of w^iat^ students are to learn. Bidance 
among understandings ( learning facts, concepts, and generalizations)^ skills (apply- 
ihg what has been learned), and attitudi^nal (feelings, values, and be|iefs5 goals 
' need to be stressed in ongoing units of studyi 

Objectives for student attainment should meet selected criteria. Among other 
standards i objectives should be : i 
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1 . vit ai and relevant . 

2. purposeful and acceptable for learners. 

3. interesting end meaningful. 

U. challenging and provide for individual aifferenbes. 

5. utilitarian eatd useful in new learning situations. 

6. attainable on the part of students i 

Issues to consider in the selection of goals in the reading ctirriculum might 
be the following: 

1. general versus measurably stated^ 

2. activity centered versus subject matter ^^hasis. 

3. process as compared to product orientated, 
student centesred versus teacher determined- 

5. inductive versus deductive emphasis. 

6. multi-media versus textbbbk-wbrlbbbk emphasis. 
Lapp arid Flbbd^ vrbte: 

After deteiTtritning specific behavibral bbjectives^ you need to adjust the pro- 
gram to the students V needs. This can be accbnrplished thrbu^ fbrmeLl and inforaai 
assessments of your students. Ihfbrmal assessment might include an anaSyisis of: " 

i- the reading levels bf the texts tb be read 

2. which children can easily read the texts; whb will retuire minimal h^lp; 

and who needs a great dekl of help _ 

3* the -writing^ listening^ and speaking skills required tb cbraplete each 

task 

. k. the types of abilities each child has as th^ related tb each area 

5- the content area, concepts bein^ e3q>lbred * 

6. what the children: know about the cbhtent areas that are being explbred. 

Procedures for informal assessment might include :_-(l)" a general class dis- 
cussion, (2) knowledge from previous assignments ^ or (3)_ a gair« or 
reading assignment. After determining the relationship between the goals to be 
accoc5)lished and the skills and information possessed by each child ^ ybu can begin 
to determine basic grouping patterns. 

Sequence in Beading 
There certainly heeds tb be ah order of Ihductively and/or deductively 
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acquiring understands i skills i and sttitudlnal goals effeetiveiy. Which object- 
ives then should he attained firsts second, third, and bo «i7 Proper sequencing of 
objectives is important in that learners need to attain optimally in nSDvlhg from 
the single increasingly to the more complex or from the' concrete to the semi-^ 
concrete and then to the abstract. ^ - 

One approach in emphasizing sequence is to have students choose the order of 
experiences within a fie3d:hie environment. Thus, for exanqple, in individualized 
reading^ a learner selects -^^ich library books to read sequentially. After reading 
a book, the student has a conference with the teacher to appraise progress. After * 
the completion of each conference with the teacher ^ the learner is ready to select 
the next library book to read. The teacher intervenes in library book selection 
if the student is unable to choose and co^iete the reading of S book. _ 

In situations involving indi-rtdualizefd reading, the pupil orders his/her own 
e3cperiences. Sequence ^ it is felt, resides within the involved Uearner. (Dtfiers, 
the teacher included, cannot select the order of goals for a leeirher to attain. 
The student in individualized reading must do the processing of content. A teacher 
determined reading curriculum does not wbrk^ according to advocates of individualized 

reading. Hiimahism^ as a psychblb©r of learning^ strongly advocates concepts such 

'J 

as the fbllbwihg: ^ 

1. studeht~teachei' planning bf the currictilum. „■ 

_ _ _ 2. learners chbbsihg frbm ainbhg diverse bbjeQtives which to achieve and 
which tb bmit. ' • . - 

3* learhiq^ centers from which students may sequence their own tasks. 

i*. students being invblved in determining bl^jectivcs within a contract system. 

- _- - 2 _ - 
Veatch wrote: 

The difference lies in the infitructiohe^l role of the teacher v For exa^ie, in 
recreational reading^ we find the f63J.owing; 

A weelcly or biweekly peribd 
Little or ho actual instruct ibh 

^Jeanette Veatch^ Individualizing Your Reading Program . New York: G. P. Putnams 
SbhS| pages IV and X. , 
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Teacher iargieiy free and inactive once books are chosen 

development 

Reading entirely silent 

A quite different picture is forad in the individualtzed approach, to wit: 

A daily reading period * ' 

Gontinuii instruction 

Teacher active and in^denand 

ebncern for skill deveiopient j 

Residing silent with frequent opportunities to read oraiiy to the teacher and 
to the class 



As such it has certain priaie characteristics that occur regardless of the 
variations' in practice found throu^but the country. Siere are: 1) seir-seiection 
of material "by pupils for their own instruction^ 25 individuai conferences "between 
each pupil and teacher^ and 3) groups^ organized for other than reasons of aSiiity, 
or proficiency in reading. 

Many teache3S confuse ah ihaividuaiized approach and recreational reading "be- 
cause "both entail seif-seiectioh of "books. 

Somewhat toward the other end of the continuum^ teachers and aupervisdrs might 
sequence measurably stated objectives for learner attainment. The ends can be an- 
nounced to students prior to each lesson presentation. The objectives are specific 
in that the teacher may measure if a learner has or has not been successful ±n goal 
attainment. \ o 

The teacher also selects learning bpportimities In brder that students mig&t 
achieve each objective. The activities imist guide students to achieve the announced 
ends for each lesson. Oxily those stimuli necessary to attain each objective should 
be contained in the daily lesson plan. After ihstructibn^ the teacher shbuld measure 
/bi>6erve to ascertain if objectives stressed In ttie lesson have been achieved. Hai^ 
tery learning is then being en^liasized. ' • 

Mastery learaing advocates stress the significance of: 

1. teachers and supervisbrs deciding upon 4^at- <the objectives) pupli8.,are to 
learn. They also detertnlne sequence for student learning. 



2i behavlorally stated objectives and their use. These goala are ^precise and 
specif ic» not general. 

^ 3. teachers and BupexrylBors need t?^c^ learning activities and evaiuatibti 

procedures siequenttaiiy. Popll-teacher planning generally^ 1b not advocatfedti. 

gchooi settitti are in the beet position to determtne -^iequepcc 

in learning for puplisi teachers rad iupex^Bori poBsesa the edttcation» traini^g^ and 
experience to cfaoose t|uallty dtdered Joall f er atudc^e to achieve. 

■ O " ■' ■ ' - ■ ' ' ^ - :■- V 
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Pertaining to behavioral tecfanoiogy^ Wooifoik wad Hicolich wrote: 

Programed instruction offers a syitemattc application of the ^principles of 

behavioral learning in which student i teach themselves using specially prepared 

materials. These materials present informtton broke^ ve^ small stips 

require students to actively respond ss tfa^y read tfae^^terials, md p 

students with immediate feedback % Computers are of ten used present very sopfi^ 

isticated programmed instruction as veil as to help k^ep records of student work^ 
present simulation games ^ and respond to student inquiri^s^ • This use of compu-- 
ters in the classroom is generally described as computer assisted instruction 
(CAIj* Another method ^king use of behavioral principles is the Keller Plra,» 
or the personalised system of instruction (PSIJ. In this approach to learning^ 
students read small units ^ take frequent tests ^ ^d receive Immediate feedback 
from proctors* 



Issues involved in sequencing ol>jective8 include the fdllbwlng: 

!• should th^ pupil be involved In ordering object lyes or is the teacher in 
the best positibn to sequence ends for learner attainment? 

2. does order in ia&irnlng reside with the ptipir or might teachers stimulate 
a selected sequence within students? 

3w would an eclectic approach be best in ordering experiences for sttxdents 
with pupil-teacher planning » as well as teacher determination of ends for learner 
attainment? 



tea min g Opportunities 
There are numerous activities ^^cb may be provided for students. Thus in 



addition to diverse experi^ces in reading^ the learner may participate in using 
the following: 

I. films ^ slides^ and fllmstrlps^ 

2* stuJy prints and illustrations. 

•~ ~ " ^ ~ * o 

3. maps^ globes^ charts^ tahles^ and graphs^ 

4. transparencies and the overhead prb|ectdr; 

5. " single concept film loops and the opaque projector. 

With the utilization of a variety of activities in the reading curricuitimp 
a multimedia approach is in evidence. Diverse media tather then one or a few 
means are then used to ' provide learnlpg opportunities for students. A single 
medium might well invblye the use of basal readers in the curriculum. Multi- . 



Anita Wooifoik and Jtorratne McCune Hicolich> Educ ational J P s ycholo gy^ ^Eor 
Jeachers^ . Englewbbd CllffSp Hew Jeriey^ 1980| page 157. ^ 




nedla. nethbds emphailse the titillEatibn of the entmerated tteats above plas tfan 
use of diverse types of reading nateriali^ iucfa as textbooks^ library books ^ 
pamphlets p brochures p and other printed nateriais* 

Learning oppbrtuziities selected nust: ' ' 



1. aid in achieving desired objectives. 
2 m giiide each student to attain optimally ^ 

3* provide for each learner's present abilities , heeds ^ and interests. 

A» emphasize sequence in terms of pupils experiences. 

Wiy do selected reading specialists emphasize a milti'-iDedia approach? 

1. prbvisibn can then be made for students of diverse levels of capability 
in iearnitig. 

2. diverse learning styles can be provided for i^eh a variety of activities 
are utilized in teaching and learning » 

3. interest in leariiing iiiay be stimulated within pujp^ls* Each student may 
find tliat yhioh is of interest to learn. 

4; f ^y_^^P^ more purpose in learning for one activity compared to 

a different media used in learning. 



5. z^iences for learners may be sequenced most 'appropriately if students 

can experience a variety of activities. 

Somewhat toward the other end of the continuum, there are reading sp^^rtaltst 
who emphasize students achieving the basics in the' currictxlira. Essential leazn±nga 
heed to be acquired rather than frills or fadsi Thns^ reputable basal readers ^ 
as well as related workbooks and worksheets heed to be in the offing. With these 
materials used as learhihg activities ^ studehts acquire ^aslc word recoghitlbh 
skills^ such as skill to utilize phonics, syllabicatiohi coh text clues ^ structural 
analysis, as veil as abilities to use cohfiguratibh and picture clues. 

With the use of basal materials in readihg^ studehts ihdivldually may att^aih 
reading cbmprehensibh skills, siicb as acquiring facts^ directibhSi sequence of 
ideas, generaiizatibns, and cdncepta^ Critipal and creative reading add to coiiq;>re<-* 
hension abilities tb be attained by learners. 

Each learner needs to attain optlsaliy in a sequential manner vbeh utliizlnj| 
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basal textbooks^ vorkbook8» mnd vorkafaeets in teaching-lcarxiing altuatldna. 

Poison and Dlllner mrbte the folloving ±n the use of basal materials In the 

reading curriculum: 

Although the_ exact vords used to teach reading «ind the amount and type 
presented at •each level vary from publisher to publisher » several generaltsations 
may be made about all basal reader series. (I) they usually consist of a sequence 
.of books containing reading material^^ increasing difficulty i^ich teach all 
the reading skills in aii orderly, fashion. ^25 The vocabulary used in creating 
stbries in the series is carefully selected and limited to words In print which 
are thought to be already known to the children in listening or speaking situ- 
ations » (3) The number-^lTf-«pw words presented in each succeeding reading seiec*-^ 
tion is carefuily^Cdntrbled^Snd bafed on the premise that children learn to read 
best through a pl^Stieitnbontinuiim of introducing and maintaining vocabulary* {45 
The number of words per sentence Is carefully cohtrblled. (55 Most of the stories 
in the series are primarily narrative in nature and baaed 6h^ concepts that are 
believed to be familiar to the'child._ (6) The series view themselves as capable 
of being a "total program" and as such consist of a great variety of sequenced^ 
integrated components. 

I^y do essentialists lean heavily tipdn the use of basal materials in the 

curriculum? 

'1. essential understandings and skills cai^ be attained effectively by stu*« 
are^ adequately delimited. Excessive use of aiidlb-^visual 
^^^^^^ iBBTxiBT^ isx developing needed skills to read and understand 
abstract words w 

2. abstract content contains its oro sequent!^ under^ and skills - 

to be develbpcid by pupils i Order in learning is ^e^faaslzed when a variety of 
cbhcrete.and semi-cbncrete materials are inserted into the reading curriculum. 

the abstract words ^ phrases^ P?^?i^?phs must be ^^stered 

by stv^ehts ±h order that vital goals in reading are attained^ 'Reading involves 
attaching meaning tb the abstract and not to various audio-visual materials appear- 
ing in the envlrbroLant . 

4. learners individually must develbp a will to iearn to read the abstracts 
Interest is not the essential ingredient in learning to read; father effort In 
mastering skills in reading is vital. 

5. teachers^ properly educated and trained^ are in the best pbsitibn tb jselect 
objectives » learning activities » and appraisal prbcedures in ah essehtialist reading 
curriculum.— ~ ~ ^ ~ 

Issues involved^ thbblrlxi^^^emi^^ reading curriculum 

involve the following: 
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1. usiiig a variety of activities in reading as cbmpared tb the rather c.ompl^te 
ii^e. of basal readers and related abstract content* In ttstng a ^ulti-medta approach^ 
background information is provided for learners in an interesting way to ii^ to 
developing purposeful readers. In an essehtialist reading currtculgqi wiii to leatni 
hot interest per se determines , sequential ends^ means » and appraisal procedures; 

2_. learners with teacher guidance -sequehcihg their own learnings as compared 
to teachers effectively ordering reading oppbrtahltles for studeht-s,^ «• 

3. providihg for ah activity centered versus a subject centered curriculiSti 

4. emphasizihg cbhcrete and seml-cbhcrete experleTOes albhg with abstract 
readihg materials versus brdered abstract learnings^ In general^ utilizing basal 
readers • 

_ 5. studeht ihpiit ihtb the readihg curriculum as cbmpared tb a teacher deter- 
mihed curriculum. 

Appraisihg Learher Prbgress ^ ^ . 

How should studeht achievemeht ih learhihg to read be appraised? Toward one 
ehd.1 of the curriculum^ learners 'with teacher guidance heed tb assess their own pro- 
gress. ThuSy after the completion ih readihg of a library book ih ihdividtialized 

readings a cbhf^ehce may be held involving the reader and the teacher.. The learher 

___ ■* 
himself /herself may determine means of appraisal, such as 

- __- _ _. _ - _ _ ■_- - _ - __- , • i 

1. drawing one or more illustrations pertaining to content read.. 

2. discussing maiti ideas ih the readihg selection. 

3. developing an outline of sequential content inherent in the library book. 

4. listing a specific number of vital facts gleaned in reading. 

5. writing a different letting or fslot for the library book. 

Or, the learner and teacher cooperatively may ascertain evaluation procedures, 
such as: 

1. deveidping different cliaracters in the library book. • . * 

2i writing one or more poems directly related to content read. 

3. pantomiming a portion of the book, 

J _ _P?^§^^^P?^^^^_1^^_^ ^Ff^^^*^^ dramatics presentation with another student 
^o has read the same library book. 
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Toward the other end of the continuum, the teacher iiiay detexinlne appraisal 

• - ■ : ^_ :. : "^Mi^Mj^ 

techniques for learners in reading. A teacher determined curriculum is then In 

evidence. The teacher might assign selected pages, a chapter, or chapters for pupi 

to read. After student have completed reading the selection, the taacher could: 

1. select questions for the former to answer. 

2. require learners to summarize orally or in writing what has been read. 

3. have students list ten salient facts acquired from the reading. 

4. assign play parts to be written from the reading selection. 

5. write "tr^e-false, multiple choice, essay, matching, or completion items, 
for learners to ifespbhd to. ; 

Rahsbh^ wrote: 

As for actual teachings there are several points of view as to what 
works best. In some schools (especially in upper grades), teachers have 
assumed that independent practice — without instruction — prdduce op- 
timal reading improvement in students, in othersi-; teachers have oper- 
ated, oh the assumption that they must teach directly for every step in 
the_ learning process. But at the Ransom schools^ we have found that a 
cbmbihatibh bf these apprbaches is best; the teacher is needed to intro- 
duce, new steps in reading progress and tb re-explain lessons to children 
who have hot uhderstobd them^ but a student whb is simply a passive ob- 
server of the teacher's activities will not fully absbrb bf kitbw hbw to - 
. use what 'has been taught. He^ too, must be ah active participant In the 
learhihg process i bbth during i^gieher'di.t&ected lessbhs and during Indepehdeht 
reinforcement and" enrichme^ activities. You therefore need tb prbvide 
both ihstructibh and bpportuhities fbr students tb learn on their bwn. 

Issues involved in appraising learner progress ihvblves the fbllowlhg: 

1. To what extent shbiild the learner be involved as cbmpared to the' teacher 
in appraising the former's performance in reading? 

2. Which techniques should, be utilized to_ evaluate reading achievemeht? 
There are numerous tneans available such as teacher written tests ^ standardized 

tests, teacher bbservatibh, anecdotal statements^ discussibhSf and oral repbrts^ 
among others. 
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In Closing 

There are numerous issues Involved in evaluating the reading curriculum; 
These include: 

1. Who should select objectives in the reading durricalum? 

2. How should learnings be sequenced for pupils? 

3. Which appraisal procedures should be utilized to ascertain reading prbgres 
of learners? 
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